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The  Federal  Budget:  The  Whole  Story 

"The  budget  is  the  transformation  document  for  this  system.  When  you  change  the  budget,  you  change  government.  Until 
you  change  the  budget,  you've  just  talked  about  changing  government." 

Rep.  Newt  Gingrich  (GA),  December  7, 1994 


U.S.  budget  documents  read  like  tomes  and  weigh 
the  same.  Their  size  is  fitting,  because  they  tell  a  very 
important  and  very  large  story. 

The  size  of  the  U.S.  budget  weighs  heavily  in  world 
finances.  The  shape  of  the  U.S.  budget —  the  relative 
importance  given  to  various  priorities — defines  the 
shape  and  presence  of  the  U.S.  government,  in  U.S. 
communities  and  in  other  countries.  For  example: 

•  the  large  military  budget,  comprising  23%  of  the 
federal  budget,  allows  the  U.S.  to  maintain  more 
than  350  military  bases  in  more  than  40  countries, 
and  to  prepare  itself  to  fight  two  major  wars  simul¬ 
taneously,  without  assistance  from  allies; 

•  the  tiny  slice  of  the  U.S.  budget  (1.3%)  devoted  to 
non-military  international  missions  describes  a 
country  that  does  not  seek  to  resolve  conflict  in 
peaceful  international  arenas; 

•  the  relatively  large  portion  of  the  budget  (15.5%) 
devoted  to  health  care  subsidies  seems  to  describe  a 
country  that  is  committed  to  the  health  of  its  people 
(except  that  not  all  the  people  receive  subsidized 
health  care,  either  through  the  budget  or  through 
other  means); 

•  the  relatively  large  portion  of  the  budget  (21%) 
devoted  to  programs  for  low-income  people  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  private  economic  system  does  not 
serve  all  of  the  country's  population  adequately; 


•  the  way  tax  responsibilities  are  distributed  describes 
an  on-going  struggle  between  the  few  who  have  so 
much  and  the  many  who  have  just  enough  or  less 
than  enough. 

President  Clinton  submitted  a  budget  proposal  to 
Congress  on  February  6.  Congressional  leaders  have 
not  yet  released  a  Republican  alternative,  but  legisla¬ 
tion  that  accompanied  the  "Contract  with  America" 
gives  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  an  alternative  fis¬ 
cal  agenda.  This  newsletter  offers  some  windows  on 
the  budget  proposed  by  President  Clinton  and,  where 
possible,  on  the  budget-related  proposals  now  being 
offered  by  congressional  leaders. 

It  is  true  that  neither  set  of  proposals  significantly 
decreases  military  spending,  adequately  addresses  the 
challenges  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  devotes  suf¬ 
ficient  resources  to  the  protection  of  the  environment, 
or  improves  the  equity  of  the  tax  system.  For  a  budget 
proposal  that  embodies  these  principles,  we  await  the 
introduction  of  a  Progressive  Caucus  or  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  alternative  budget.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
relatively  small,  apparently  "technical,"  changes  in  the 
budget  can  have  a  major  effect  on  the  shape,  posture 
and  presence  of  the  U.S.  in  the  world,  and  of  the  feder¬ 
al  government  in  our  communities.  Working  for  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  budget  can  make  a  difference  in  this 
country's  history. 
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The  President's  Proposed  Federal  Budget  —  FYSB 


The  Big  Numbers:  (FY  96  Outlays) 

Military  spending . $275.9  billion 

Veterans'  and  related  programs . $36.9  billion 

Interest  on  past  military  spending . $202  billion 

Interest  on  rest  of  federal  debt . $162  billion 

International  relations . $15.4  billion 

Responses  to  poverty  (incl.  health) . $249.4  billion 

All  other  programs . $249.8  billion 


And  on  the  side  (not  in  the  budget  pie): 

$349,364,000,000  for  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
$  625,000,000  for  other  Off  Budget  Spending 
$  70,609,(XX),000  for  other  Trust  Funds 

Total  Federal  Spending . $1,612,128,000,000 


Total  Federal  Fund  Outlays  for  FY96  =  $1,191.5  billion 
(That's  one  trillion,  one  hundred  ninety-one  billion, 
five  hundred  thirty  million  dollars.) 


To  receive  a  summary  table  showing  FY95  and  FY96  spending,  ask 
FCNL  for  G-545-BUD.  For  a  complete  table  (11  pages)  showing 
individual  programs  in  each  category,  ask  FCNL  for  G-544-BUD. 
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Budget  Terms  Defined 


Appropriation.  Act  of  Congress  allowing  federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  spend  or  obligate  money  from  the  Treasury  for 
discretionary  programs.  Follows  an  authorization,  and 
may  not  exceed  it.  Originates  in  the  House. 

Authorization.  Act  of  Congress  establishing  or  contin¬ 
uing  the  legal  operation  of  a  federal  agency  or  pro¬ 
gram,  indefinitely  or  for  a  specified  time;  substantive 
legislation,  approving  overall  goals  and  organization  of 
a  program.  A  prerequisite  to  an  appropriation,  autho¬ 
rization  sets  a  ceiling  on  how  much  budget  authority 
(BA)  may  be  given. 

Budget  authority  (BA).  Authority  to  make  commit¬ 
ments  resulting  in  immediate  or  future  spending  of 
federal  funds.  BA  sets  the  amount  of  new  commit¬ 
ments  that  can  be  made;  it  is  not  the  same  as  actual 
spending  in  a  given  year  (see  Outlays). 

Constant  dollars. 

Amounts  of  money  adjust¬ 
ed  for  inflation,  for  better 
comparisons  over  time. 

Current  dollars.  Amounts 
of  money  stated  in  terms  of 
prices  in  effect  at  the  time 
money  was  spent. 

Debt.  Total  amount  of 
money  the  government  has 
borrowed  and  not  repaid. 

Deficit.  Amount  of  outlays 
exceeding  revenues,  for  one 
fiscal  year  (FY). 

Entitlement.  Legislation  requiring  payment  of  speci¬ 
fied  benefits  to  all  persons  or  entities  that  meet  eligibili¬ 
ty  requirements  set  by  law;  e.g..  Social  Security,  veter¬ 
ans'  benefits.  Medicare.  To  change  the  cost  of  these 
programs.  Congress  must  redesign  them. 

Outlays.  Amount  of  money  actually  spent. 

Tax  expenditures.  Losses  in  tax  revenue  resulting  from 
special  exemptions,  deductions,  credits,  etc.;  in  effect, 
how  much  the  government  spends  on  a  program  by 
giving  tax  breaks  for  it. 


But  Can  He  Bake  a  Budget  Pie? 

Each  year,  the  President's  budget  proposal  includes  pie 

charts  showing  how  federal  spending  is  allocated. 

FCNL's  "budget  pie"  is  usually  a  little  different. 

President  Clinton's  budget  pie  says  that; 

18%  of  the  federal  budget  is  for  national  defense, 

15%  is  for  interest  payments, 

22%  is  for  Social  Security, 

16%  is  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and 
29%  is  for  everything  else. 

FCNL's  pie  says  that: 

23%  of  the  budget  is  for  the  military, 

31%  is  for  interest  payments,  and 

Social  Security  and  Medicare  aren't  even  in  the  pie. 

How  many  recipes  can  there  be? 

FCNL's  pie  is  a  picture  of  the  federal  budget.  The 

Social  Security  Trust  Fund, 
Medicare  Trust  Fund,  and 
other  trust  funds  are  not  part 
of  the  budget.  They  have 
dedicated  revenue  sources, 
and  strict  instructions  as  to 
how  they  are  to  be  dis¬ 
bursed. 

Another  minor  difference 
is  in  the  definition  of  mili¬ 
tary  (or  "national  defense"). 
The  President's  pie  includes 
all  of  the  "Function  050" 
programs  in  the  "national 
defense"  category:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  nuclear  weapons  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  small  programs  within  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Emergency  Management  Agency,  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation,  and  the  Selective  Service  System. 
FCNL  adds  foreign  military  aid,  such  as  the  Foreign  Mil¬ 
itary  Financing  Program,  which  makes  FCNL's  total 
0.2%  larger  than  the  President's  figures. 

FCNL's  pie  shows  a  category  of  programs  that  con¬ 
stitute  a  government  response  to  poverty.  This  catego¬ 
ry  includes  food,  income,  housing,  health,  education, 
and  other  programs  designed  for  low-income  people. 


Income  Tax  Time 

How  much  of  your  federal  income  taxes  sup¬ 
port  military  spending?  (These  figures  relate  to 
FY94  spending,  a  close  approximation  of  the  year 
for  which  we  are  now  submitting  tax  forms.) 

27.7%  pays  for  current  military  programs 

18.7%  pays  for  the  cost  of  past  wars  (including 
interest  payments  on  the  military  portion 
of  the  federal  debt.) 

For  details,  ask  FCNL  for  document  G-512-BUD. 
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Dispelling  Myths  About  the  Military  Budget 

Suggestions  that  the  military  budget  should  be  trimmed  are  often  met  with  a  series  of  arguments  about  why  such 
cuts  are  impossible.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  common,  followed  by  our  favorite  responses  to  them.  For  more 
information,  ask  FCNL  for  G-547-BUD. 


The  Spending  Gap  Argument:  The  military  budget 
has  already  been  reduced  drastically  and  we  can't  let  it 
dip  any  lower.  The  Cold  War  may  be  over,  but  this  is 
still  a  dangerous  world. 


Response:  Actually,  military  spending  is  still  at  Cold 
War  levels.  The  United  States  spends  15  times  more 
than  all  of  the  Pentagon's  declared  potential  adver¬ 
saries  combined  ($16.9  billion).  In  fact,  the  U.S.  even 
spends  more  than  all  of  the  other  ten  biggest  military 
spenders  combined  ($240  billion). 

The  Jobs  Argument:  The  U.S.  can't  afford  to  cut  the 
military  any  more  because  the  military  provides  so 
many  jobs. 

Invest  $70  billion...  j 

I  How  many  jobs  would  it  create? 


Response:  Wrong  again.  Dollar  for  dollar,  money 
invested  in  the  civilian  economy  produces  more  than 
twice  as  many  jobs  as  money  spent  on  the  military. 


The  Readiness-Gap  Argument:  Military  spending 
cuts  mean  that  we  are  sacrificing  the  readiness  of  U.S. 
troops;  the  military  is  becoming  a  rag-tag  bunch  of 
under-equipped,  ill-trained  soldiers. 


Response:  The  level  of  readiness  spending  per  sol¬ 
dier  has  increased  steadily  over  the  last  15  years. 


Pork  Trivia: 

Some  Fat  for  Thought 

Q.  The  Marine  Corps  has  about  13  lieutenant 
colonels  for  every  ground  combat  battalion  or  fly¬ 
ing  squadron.  How  many  does  the  Air  Force  have 
per  squadron? 

A.  56  lieutenant  colonels  per  squadron. 

The  Air  Force  has  close  to  the  same  number  of 
enlisted  personnel  as  the  Navy,  but  has  20,000  more 
officers  than  the  Navy,  which  itself  has  a  question¬ 
able  64,000  officers  to  lead  a  fleet  of  400  ships.  A 
lieutenant  colonel  costs  taxpayers  about  $100,800 
per  year  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  U.S.  government  spend 
to  help  private-sector  arms  manufacturers  peddle 
their  wares? 

A.  Each  year,  the  U.S.  spends  about  $500  million 
to  promote  arms  exports,  and  an  additional  $1  bil¬ 
lion  on  grants,  loans,  and  other  aid  to  help  poten¬ 
tial  foreign  customers  buy  U.S.  arms. 
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Who  Shall  Pay?  Who  Shall  Receive? 


The  federal  income  tax  raises  about  75%  of  the 
receipts  that  support  the  federal  budget  each  year  (not 
counting  borrowing).  The  remainder  comes  from 
excise,  estate  and  gift  taxes,  fees  and  penalties.  But  the 
income  tax  is  a  very  uneven  thing.  Though  its  struc¬ 
ture  is  relatively  simple  (three  income  levels  pay  at 
three  different  rates),  it  is  modified  in  application  by 
more  than  150  "tax  expenditures." 

According  to  the  congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation,  tax  expenditures  are  "reductions  in  individual 
and  corporate  income  tax  liabilities  that  result  from 
special  tax  provisions  or  regulations  that  provide  tax 
benefits  to  particular  taxpayers." 

Most  tax  expenditures  represent  and  implement  a 
policy  decision  by  Congress.  Some  were  adopted  to 
provide  greater  equity  in  the  tax  code  (such  as  the 
earned  income  tax  credit);  some  to  reward  or  encour¬ 


age  certain  behaviors  (such  as  environmental  protec¬ 
tion,  or  home  ownership).  Many  of  the  tax  breaks 
result  in  significantly  lower  taxes  for  the  highest  income 
individuals  and  corporations. 

Each  tax  expenditure  lowers  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  the  federal  government  might  otherwise  receive; 
in  this  sense,  each  tax  expenditure  is  analogous  to  a 
budget  outlay.  But  tax  expenditures  are  not  reviewed 
in  the  budget  process,  as  outlays  are.  There  is  no 
opportunity,  for  example,  to  debate  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
whether  U.S.  housing  policy  is  best  promoted  by 
exempting  interest  on  home  mortgages  from  taxation, 
or  by  direct  government  spending  on  assisted  housing 
for  low-income  renters  or  potential  first-time  buyers. 
The  two  questions  never  arise  in  the  same  committee 
or  in  the  same  bill. 


Entitled  to  Facts 

Rumor  has  it:  Entitlements  are  choking  the  federal 
treasury.  The  federal  budget  "just  can't  afford"  to  con¬ 
tinue  assisting  poor  people  as  much  as  in  the  past. 

Fact  one:  Entitlements  are  government  programs 
that  award  benefits  according  to  fixed  formulas  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  meet  eligibility  requirements. 

Fact  two:  Entitlements  that  benefit  middle  and 
upper  income  people  make  up  40%  of  all  federal 
spending.  Low-income  entitlements  take  up  only  12%. 

Fact  three:  Social  Security  was  instituted  in  1935  as 
a  hedge  against  poverty  for  the  elderly.  But  in  1991,  it 
distributed  more  than  20%  of  its  benefits  to  households 
with  other  income  above  $50,000. 

Fact  four.  Also  in  1991,  two-thirds  of  the  total  farm 
subsidy  payments  went  to  the  richest  25%  of  all  farms. 

Fact  five:  During  the  '80s,  federal  benefits  received 


Entitlement  Spending 

Who  Benefits? 


(26%)  - 

(22%)  - 

(40%)  - 

(12%)  - 

—  All  other  spending 
(not  entitlements) 

—  Interest  on  the 
Federal  Debt 

—  Entitlements  that 
benefit  middle- 
and  upper  income 
people 

—  Entitlements  for  low- 
income  people 


I  %  of  Total  Spending,  including 
[  Social  Secunty  and  other  trust  funds  . 


by  households  with  incomes  below  $10,000  fell  by  10% 
against  inflation.  Benefits  to  those  with  incomes  above 
$200,000  doubled  during  that  same  period. 
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Foreign  Aid:  Disappearing? 


President  Clinton's  $15.2  billion  Fiscal  Year  1996 
request  for  foreign  aid,  an  increase  of  6%  over  last 
year's,  contains  few  surprises.  Multilateral  economic 
aid,  usually  spent  through  United  Nations  agencies 
and  international  lending  banks,  would  go  up  by 
almost  20%.  Promoting  sustainable  development 
would  rise  by  $440  million.  The  administration  pro¬ 
poses  increased  funds  for  population  and  environ¬ 
mental  programs.  Spending  for  child  survival,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  AIDS  deterrence  would  probably  be  at  or 
above  1995  levels.  Even  with  the  modest  increases 
over  last  year's  commitments,  Clinton's  budget 
would  hold  U.S.  foreign  aid's  share  of  the  federal 
budget  to  less  than  one  and  one-half  percent — so 
tiny,  one  would  think,  as  to  escape  the  notice  of 
would-be  budget  cutters. 

Dead  on  Arrival? 

On  Capitol  Hill,  however,  Clinton's  budget  is 
widely  regarded  as  "dead  on  arrival."  House 
International  Relations  Committee  Chair  Ben  Gilman 
(NY)  has  recommended  a  cut  of  about  $1.5  billion 
from  the  President's  request  for  international  affairs 
programs — and  in  today's  Congress,  that  is  a  moder¬ 
ate  view.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  indicat¬ 
ed  it  will  consider  initial  cuts  totaling  $3.5  billion  in 
1996,  which  would  deepen  even  further  over  the  next 
five  years.  The  temper  of  the  moment  is  expressed 
by  Senator  Mitch  McConnell  (KY),  Chair  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions.  McConnell  has  stressed  that  there  should  be 
"no  presumption  of  funding"  for  foreign  aid 
accounts.  He  calls  for  reduction  in  development 
assistance  along  with  "entitlement  programs,"  thus 
comparing  foreign  aid  to  welfare. 

Although  slashing  foreign  aid  will  be  a  central 
theme  of  appropriations  debates,  a  strong  consensus 
exists  among  congressional  leaders  to  set  up  rigid 
protections  for  aid  to  Israel,  Egypt,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Because  these  high  pri¬ 
ority  recipients  now  receive  over  half  of  all  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  assistance,  the  reductions  under  discussion  will 
fall  disproportionately  on  the  remaining  countries 
and  programs.  Some  members  of  Congress  have 
already  signalled  their  intentions  by  citing  both 
Africa  and  Latin  America  as  regions  that  do  not  meet 


the  test  of  national  security  interests — a  test  which 
many  members  would  apply  to  all  proposed  over¬ 
seas  spending. 

A  Parallel  Attack 

As  Congress  prepares  sharp  cuts  in  total  overseas 
spending,  a  parallel  attack  on  foreign  aid  is  under¬ 
way  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
(NC).  Helms  plans  to  fold  five  independent  agencies 
into  the  State  Department,  to  eliminate  what  he 
believes  are  redundant  functions.  Critics  of  the  plan 
consider  it  a  thinly-veiled  means  of  abolishing  these 
programs.  Among  the  agencies  threatened  are  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  which 
distributes  the  bulk  of  U.S.  foreign  aid;  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA),  which 
monitors  weapons  agreements;  and  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  (USIA),  which  funds  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  exchange  programs. 

Though  Helms  modeled  his  plan  after  a  proposal 
by  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher,  Helms' 
plan  would  go  much  further  by  ending  any  direct 
U.S.  role  in  alleviating  poverty  in  poor  countries. 
Helms  would  set  up  a  new  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Foundation,  a  "U.S.  government-funded  grant 
making  institution  ...  to  promote  private-sector  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  sustainable  development  in  the 
Third  World."  By  transferring  their  funds  to  the 
foundation,  Heims'  proposal  would  abolish,  among 
other  agencies,  the  Inter- American  Foundation  and 
African  Development  Foundation,  which  promote 
grassroots  development  in  poor  countries. 

Senator  Helms  is  not  expected  to  introduce  a  free¬ 
standing  bill  to  implement  this  reorganization. 
Instead,  his  plan  will  probably  be  incorporated  into 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill  for  FY  1996. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  probably  mark 
up  the  legislation  in  May. 

While  many  of  us  would  agree  that  a  dialogue  on 
how  the  United  States  spends  its  overseas  monies  is 
long  overdue,  many  Capitol  Hill  observers  suspect 
that  Helms'  suggestions  to  reform  the  institutions 
that  manage  our  overseas  assistance  stem  in  part 
from  an  acute  and  long-term  dislike  of  foreign  aid. 
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What's  More  Important? 


If  Congress  could  agree  on  a  "mission  statement"  for 
the  federal  budget,  perhaps  budget  decisions  would 
come  more  easily.  If  FCNL  were  to  write  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  our  top  budget  priorities  would  include: 

•  global  cooperation  to  promote  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflicts,  protection  of  the  global  environment,  and 
promotion  of  human  rights  and  economic  justice; 

•  cooperation  with  states  to  support  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  to  enable 
universal  participation  in  the  nation's  economic  life; 

•  nationwide  support  of  education,  job  training,  health 
care  services,  and  direct  assistance  for  those  without 
basic  necessities. 

FCNL  believes  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  responsible 
federal  budget  based  on  these  principles,  while  cutting 
unnecessary  spending,  and  sharing  the  tax  burden 
more  equitably. 

Penny  Wise? 

Programs  with  small,  dispersed,  or  politically  weak 
constituencies  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  budget 
cuts.  For  example.  President  Clinton's  budget  suggests 
cuts  in  environmental  cleanup  funds  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  restore  the  safety  of  closed  bases.  Clean 
water  programs  may  also  lose  funds,  along  with  several 
other  environmental  programs. 

As  new  prisons  go  up,  crime  prevention  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  get  less  funding.  Programs  to  prevent  domes¬ 
tic  violence  and  other  violence  against  women  are  also 
vulnerable. 

Native  American  programs  have  traditionally  suffered 
from  "discretionary"  program  cuts.  Rescission  bills  this 
year  already  proposed  taking  back  money  allocated  for 
youth  job  programs,  programs  to  prevent  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse,  and  development  of  Indian  housing. 

"Caps"  and  "block  grants"  tend  to  nail  down  the 
size  of  survival  programs  like  food  stamps  and  welfare. 
But  they  prevent  these  programs  from  responding  to 
our  fluctuating  economy,  leaving  many  jobless  Ameri¬ 
cans  (uniquely  in  the  industrialized  world)  without  any 
assistance  during  times  of  unemployment. 


How  to  Prune  Spending 

1.  Control  health  care  costs.  By  making  early  and 
effective  investments  in  preventive  care,  compre¬ 
hensive  health  care  reform  could  save  about  $18  bil¬ 
lion  per  year  in  government  spending. 

2.  Ending  child  poverty  could  restore  about  $36  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  that  is  lost  to  the  nation's  economy  each 
year  as  a  result  of  the  damage  done  to  the  15  million 
children  who  are  poor.  The  effects  of  poverty  are 
long-lasting  and  lead  to  lower  productivity  and  a 
greater  need  for  assistance  and  services  in  adult  life. 

3.  Limit  cash  subsidies  to  their  intended  policy 
goals.  Farm  subsidies,  for  example,  were  enacted  to 
help  farmers  to  keep  farming,  and  to  control  against 
unusable  food  surpluses.  Now,  significant  farm 
subsidies  go  to  non-farmers  and  wealthy  farmers: 
about  $1.8  billion  to  distant  owners  of  unfarmed 
land,  and  about  $1.5  billion  to  the  30,000  farmers 
with  the  highest  farming  incomes. 

4.  Limit  tax  expenditures  to  their  intended  policy 
goals.  In  1991,  taking  account  of  direct  (cash)  subsi¬ 
dies  and  tax  breaks  together,  the  richest  households 
in  the  U.S.  (with  incomes  above  $100,000)  received 
more,  on  average,  in  federal  cash  and  in-kind  bene¬ 
fits  than  households  with  incomes  under  $10,000. 

Households  with  more  than  $200,000  income  (in 
1994)  received  medical  care  tax  deductions  worth  an 
average  of  $8,500  per  household.  Those  with 
incomes  under  $50,000  received  an  average  medical 
care  tax  deduction  worth  less  than  $500. 

(continued  on  page  8) 


Does  YOUR  Budget  Include.... 

...  a  life  income  gift  with  the  FCNL  Education 
Fund?  Such  gifts  help  ensure  the  future  of  our 
Friendly  voice  of  reason  and  faithful  Quaker  wit¬ 
ness.  Interested? 

Contact  Paul  Jolly,  Development  Secretary,  or 
Gretchen  Hall,  Campaign  Coordinator,  at 
202-547-6000. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other  Friends’ 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of 
views  in  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER  are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  pre¬ 
pared  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking 
to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends. 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1  issues 
per  year.  Contributors  include:  Joe  Volk.  Ruth 
Flower,  Wendy  Batson.  Stacy  Dahl.  Melissa 
Shirk.  Jessica  Walker,  Sarah  Warren.  Barbara 
Ginsburg,  and  Alison  Oldham. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
receive  the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional  mail- 
ings.Also  available  in  microform  from  University 
Microfilms  International.  300  North  Zeeb  Road. 
Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  41806 


How  to  Prune  Spending 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


5.  Cut  military  spending.  By  reducing  support  for 
the  following  programs,  the  federal  government  could 
save  $16.8  billion  this  year,  and  $224  billion  by  the 


year ! 

2001. 

lyr. 

6yr. 

(Savings  in  billions  of  dollars) 

$1.7 

$12.0 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense:  cut  to  $1.25 
billion  in  FY96 

$0.1 

$2.8 

Trident  II  (D-5)  missiles:  discontinue 
building 

$2.9 

$10.6 

Seawolf  submarine  &  new  attack 
submarine:  eliminate 

$2.4 

$18.5 

F-22  advanced  technology  fighter:  cancel 

— 

— 

B-2  bomber:  stop  production  at  20 

$0.8 

$4.6 

MILSTAR  communications  satellite: 
cancel 

$0.2 

$10.5 

C-17  cargo  transport  aircraft:  terminate 
program 

$3.0 

$18.0 

Infrastructure:  consolidate,  close  some 
bases  /  labs  /  depots 

$2.7 

$17.6 

Foreign  intelligence:  reduce  budget  by  10% 

$1.5  $120.  Force  structure:  reduce  active  duty 

personnel  from  1.4  to  1.1  million;  army 
active  divisions  from  10  to  7;  carrier  battle 
groups  from  12  to  9;  Air  Force  air  wings 
from  20  to  17;  naval  air  wings  to  9 


$1.5  $9.7  Support  for  conventional  arms  transfers: 
implement  code  of  conduct  on  arms 
transfers 

$16.8  $224.  TOTAL  SAVINGS 


*  Calculations  based  on  Clinton  administration's  budget  request. 


FCNL  Position  Open:  Legislative  Secretary  (lob¬ 
byist);  full  time.  Requires  knowledge  of  and 
experience  with  legislative  processes;  excellent 
writing,  research,  communications,  and  interper¬ 
sonal  skills;  understanding  of  and  sympathy 
with  Friends'  testimonies  and  FCNL  policies. 

Application  deadline  June  15.  Send  letter  of 
inquiry  (NOT  phone  call)  to:  Nancy  Marlow, 
FCNL,  245  Second  St.  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20002-5795. 
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